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The development in ease of the mase. and neut. dative sing, is not so clear. 
The weak dative is very common here as shown by the examples of Dr. 
SchoU, but according to the materials collected by the writer the weak 
form here is gradually declining in the usage of the best writers of our 
time. When the writer published in 1905 his "Grammar of the German 
Language" he hesitated to take a decided stand, as the testimony of recent 
writers was so confusing and contradictory. Since 1905 he has continued 
his investigation of this point and has become firmly convinced that the 
weak form here is waning, not growing. It is generally becofning more 
clear to writers of choice prose that the weak dative here is a sloven form 
that must be avoided. The use of the weak form here is not at all con- 
fined to the dative singular as might possibly be inferred from Dr. ScholFs 
treatment. It belongs to a large group of similar categories, as for in- 
stance the weak genitive plural after "viel", "wenig'', "einig^^, etc.: 
*^trotz mancher uiwergleichlichen MangeP (Wilmann's Deutsche Gram- 
matik, vol. I, p. VIII). This distinguished scholar uses the weak genitive 
here, although he employs the strong nom. pi. on p. 388: "manche unle- 
tonte Wortchen". Thus it is quite common here to find a weak form in 
the gen. pi. and a strong one in the nom. The writer has Tinfortunately 
represented in his "Grammar'^ p. 134, the weak genitive as more common 
than the strong. He is now convinced that the strong form is at present 
gradually crowding the weak form out in choice prose. The weak form 
in these two categories and in a number of others is declining. It is not 
as common today as it was at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The writer bases his conclusions on a careful comparison of recent writers 
with the usage of the eighteenth and the early nineteenth century. The 
use of the dative is slowly declining, but it will be a long time before it 
disappears. In certain set expressions it may never disappear, as in gen- 
eral great movements that affect language leave some traces of their 
existence behind them. The lesson that we may draw from this little 
warning is that in language studies, just as in life, we never know just 
where we stand until we look back and compare our speech and our cir- 
cumstances with the speech and the circumstances of earlier times. 



Translation Into English.^ 

By E. Spanhooffdt St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 



In this paper on "Translation into Bnglish^^ I shall not so much treat 
of the method of translating as try to give briefly my reasons for practis- 
ing it in my teaching. Its exclusive use, borrowed from the practice of 

* Kead before the Modem Language Section of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers* Association on October 20th, 1911, at Concord, N. H, 
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the teachers of ancient languages, led nearly forty years ago to a great 
reaction in the "JSTatnral Method/^ This method went too far in the op- 
posite direction and we soon saw that the position of the child which is 
learning its mother tongue is unique in that the child knows no other 
language whatsoever and that, after one language has been learned, we 
cannot assume in our pupils the same favorable disposition towards any 
other. But no sooner could we think this method safely disposed of, than 
there came to us from Germany and France the New Method as it is now 
generally called in contradistinction to the old Grammatical or Transla- 
tion Method. It is based on the modern view of language as something 
really existing only in the actual speech of people and therefore empha- 
sizes the spoken language before everything else; it makes extended use 
of the results of the equally modern science of phonetics and consequently 
lays predominant strees on the acquisition of a faultless if not accent-less 
pronunciation; and it insists upon the exclusive use of the foreign tongue 
as the only medium of instruction and of communication between teacher 
and pupil. The advocates of this reform method object to translation for 
two main reasons : in the first place, they say that the constant transition 
from the articulation of the organs of speech for the one language 
to that of the other makes the acquisition of an even decent pronunciation 
quite impossible, and secondly, that by constantly translating from and 
into the foreign language nobody can form the habit of understanding 
the foreign language, or of thinking and speaking in it independently of 
his mother tongue. And they like to wind up with the accusation that 
in the old method translation is treated as if it were the principal object 
of language teaching. To which its advocates retort, that the reformers 
forgetting entirely the literature of the foreign language and its study, 
make the mere speaking it the principal object of their teaching. And 
so the war has been waging in Germany, France, and Scandinavia for the 
last twenty-five years. In this country, the discussion between the Natu- 
ral and other Methods had in time cleared the atmoosphere sufficiently 
for us to see that both the translating and the speaking methods have a 
right to be used provided they are not considered the objects but merely 
the means of our instruction. The preponderance of one or the other in 
onr teaching will depend on the age of our pupils and on their immediate 
practical purpose in studying the foreign language. If our pupils are 
young or if their inmiediate aim is to learn to speak the language, of 
course we shall practise speaking to a great extent, but if — and this is 
our case in preparatory schools — our pupils are old enough to be rather 
set in their native-bom modes of thinking, we shall have to reckon with 
the mother tongue, and especially if their main object in studying a lan- 
guage is to pass the examination required by our colleges, we shall have 
to devote a great deal of our time "to translating into and out of the Ian- 
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guage. We have to adapt oiirselves to the conditions under which we have 
to teach; we are not responsible for these conditions. 

But even if we could change these conditions I believe there are some 
reasons why we would never entirely give up translation into English. 

In the first place, we have to consider the weaker members of our 
classes, boys or girls below the average, not necessarily intellectually, but 
certainly linguistically. I have always felt very strongly the claims of the 
spoken language and have always desired to give to its practice as great 
a part of the time of my classes as possible and have consequently used 
in former years the Natural method as well as the Berlitz method both 
in French and German, but even when I had avoided the use of the Eng- 
lish language for a while, I have almost always had a resort to a transla- 
tion of the whole ground covered as a test of its thorough comprehension 
and almost invariably I have found some member of the class who had 
missed the correct meaning of a word or idiom, to whom, therefore, part 
of the lessons had remained a blank. There is in every class a pupil whose 
ear is very obtuse to foreign words or one who persists in hearing nothing 
but English words out of the jumble of German or French sounds that 
strike his ear. What can we do for such a one but give him a word-for- 
word translation of even the simplest sentences ? He has a right to learn 
as well as his more fortunate classmates with a gift for languages and 
he must be taught in the manner in which he most readily takes in the 
knowledge that we have to impart to him. Having no ear for languages 
ought certainly not to keep him from learning them by sight or from en- 
joying the science and literature embodied in them. 

In the second place, I think it is a fallacy to believe that a foreign 
word is ever learned by merely associating it with the object designated 
directly without resorting to the corresponding word of the mother tongue. 
If I point to a chair or window saying c'est une chaise, das ist ein Fenster, 
pupils will think of the English name of these objects at once or even be- 
fore I can give them the foreign appellation, because object and name are 
by habit so closely connected in their minds that one involuntarily calls 
up the other. The word of the mother tongue cannot be eliminated sim- 
ply by not being mentioned. And so there is always a silent translating 
going on, especially when from these simple object lessons we pass on to 
a somewhat more intricate idea. My observation is that our pupils do 
not believe they have got the right meaning of a word till they have guessed 
the English equivalent. The German word "GegenteiP^ expresses an idea 
the meaning of which can be made clear by a few examples : ScJiwarz is 
das Q, von weiss — gut von schlecht, gross von hlein. The first direct ques- 
tion: Was ist das Oegenteil von hurz? will generally elicit the correct 
answer from several members of a class and a few more similar questions 
with their answers will spread the meaning of the word to the weaker mem- 
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bers of the class, so that even they can give correct answers. But when 
iinally the English translation of the word is given, it is amusing to see 
the expression of evident relief that appears on a good many faces. Un- 
doubtedly, though these boys had had a general idea of what the word 
meant as was shown by their correct answers, they had still been puzzled 
as to the exact meaning which nothing but the translation could give them 
to their full satisfaction. And is not this the usual process by means of 
which we increase our vocabularies either in our own or a foreign lan- 
guage? In meeting a word several times in various positions and con- 
nections, we get a clearer idea every time of what it may mean and when 
we have arrived at what we think is the correct meaning we like to see 
whether we have guessed correctly by consulting the dictionary. Guessing 
does not exactly describe the mental process of evolving the meaning of 
a word from different contexts, it is more like finding an unknown quan- 
tity by means of an equation, x^pplied to languages, this operation con- 
stitutes a very good method for learning new words, because we get posses- 
sion of the word first and the mental labor we expend on getting at its 
ineaning insures its permanent retention in our memory. But it is a 
rather lengthy method and not always applicable in a class, where we can- 
not be sure that the mental operation is properly carried out. If the 
meaning of a word has been correctly evolved from the context, the trans- 
lation gives an undeniable satisfaction and might be retained for that pur- 
pose alone — and if not, a translation in time will save us a lot of trouble. 
For there can be no doubt, that we need it in the third place as a criterion 
whether the right meaning has in all cases been arrived at. There are 
in both French and German a great many words that by their form or 
by their sound lend themselves to constant misconceptions. Attendre does 
not mean to attend, nor ilesser to bless, or se dresser to dress one's self; 
the German word Hausflur does not mean the floor of the house, but its 
"hair' ; nor does lustig mean "lusty". And think what a chance also has 
to be identified with "also'', and denn and hehommen to be taken for 
"then" and "to become". It would be easy to multiply these examples 
and some of these mistakes look so elementary that it seems impossibble 
that anybody should be misled by them. A woman of intelligence once 
told me that up to her thirtieth year she had always pronounced to her- 
self this word "misled" as if it were the participle of a verb "to misle" 
Faintly conscious, perhaps, of her misconception, she had never used the 
word herself, so that she did not discover the error, till she accidentally 
misread the word aloud to some one who was in a position to correct her. 
Cannot we make almost daily the experience that we are caught most easily 
in the simplest traps? My inference is that we must have our pupils 
translate even the simplest German or French so as to guard against all 
such misunderstandings. It does not take such a great deal of time to 
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do this, but is is essential to apply this test to their knowledge and to con- 
trol by this means its correctness. 

So far I have only had in view the initial stages of language study, 
when it might still be possible to avoid translation and exclude entirely 
the use of the mother tongue and yet accomplish good results. When we 
pass on, however, to the reading of connected narrative or dialogue inter- 
spersed with historical and didactic passages, it is not such an easy mat- 
ter to confine one^s self to the use of the foreign language. For instance, 
in a conversation the word gut is often used in the sense of "all right" 
and nun in the sense of "well" similar to the French Eh iien. Words 
also assume new meanings in different connections and form with other 
words idiomatic expressions which have a meaning of their own, that can 
most readily be learned by a simple translation. If in a certain passage 
the French word "onde" is explained by the other word "eau" we may 
have been given the bare meaning of the passage, but unless we are also 
told that the word really means "wave'^ all its poetry is simply lost on us. 
If the sentence: cette idee sourit a mon pere is explained by ""eZZe lui parut 
lonne" we do not gain much unless we are also made aware that sourvre 
means "to smile". In order to remember well idioms such as "se faire 
fete de qlcW ''dch auf etwas freuen" we must take them in in all their 
literalness, but their full force is not felt till the translation "to look for- 
ward to a thing with pleasure" is found. And there are stranger and 
more intricate idioms in every language for which an equivalent expres- 
sion in our own must be found before the mind is fully satisfied. 

The objection may be raised that constantly translating makes the 
pupil dependent on the translation, for getting at the sense of a passage 
in a foreign language. I think, however, that this fear is exaggerated. 
I am sure that our pupils read and understand passages of simple French 
and Grerman perfectly without translating, that they read them that way 
constantly in preparation for their recitations, especially if the oral use 
of the language is not entirely neglected ; and as the vocabulary increases 
and their knowledge of more intricate constructions and idioms, they will 
read thus longer and longer passages, only halting at places where an un- 
known or less familiar word or expression or a more intricate thought 
makes a translation desirable. I find that even in reading my own native 
German I sometimes translate into English when I come to an obscure 
passage, the translation in such a case sometimes showing up the vagueness 
and looseness of the thinking processes of the author or at any rate help- 
ing to make the passage perfectly clear. And inasmuch as our pupils 
need this clearing away of difficulties much oftener than we do, we need 
feel no compunction about using translation so constantly. Only one pre- 
caution ought to be observed, namely, never to have a passage translated 
without first having it read in the foreign language. This practice is of 
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the utmost importance. Without it our pupils would never learn to take 
in an idea in the form in which it is presented hy the foreign tongue. 

Of course this facility to understand a passage without translating, 
though important when the rapid perusal of an article or a book is aimed 
at, does not serve the purpose of a pupil whose object is to pass a college 
examination. There an intelligent translation into English is expected, 
and that, while it presupposes the receptive comprehension of the text, 
calls for a reproductive mental activity that can only be gained by con- 
stant practice. I need not enlarge on this point. Here is an argument 
that would compel even the most enthusiastic advocate of the l!^ew Method 
to retain translation as a prominent feature of his teaching at least dur- 
ing the last year of the school course. I do not quarrel with the colleges 
for keeping it on their programs. My line of argument is all in favor 
of their position, and I will add to my other reasons a last one that looks 
at the matter from a more general educational point of view. 

I refer to the value of translation for our pupils^ English mother 
tongue. I take it that the use of the mother tongue, in this case English, 
is the centre of all school instruction. All the various studies pursued 
at school may have aims of their own, but if any one of them did not sub- 
serve the study of English I am sure it would soon be abandoned. In 
fact, what good would all the knowledge we impart to our pupils do them 
if they could not, if they did not, acquire at the same time an increasing 
facility of expressing this knowledge in their own language? We take 
it too often for granted that our pupils know all about the English lan- 
guage. For instance, we want them well grounded in English grammar 
before they come to our classes and get impatient when they cannot dis- 
tinguish between a pronoun and an adjective, between a relative and an 
interrogative pronoun, between an adverb and a conjimction, forgetting 
that that is just what we are there for, namely, to make them see logical 
distinctions that the English language does not make. Nor are they al- 
ways sure of the correct use of the prepositions or the meaning of the 
more unusual words and phrases. There is no better opportunity for dis- 
cussing synonyms than when translating from a foreign language. Orig- 
inal composition fails to give the desired mastery of the English language, 
because the pupil may discard the words and constructions that he is 
doubtful and uncertain about, for the simpler and more familiar ones, 
considering as a boy is said to have put it, that the use of synonyms con- 
sists in employing one word ^Vhen you do not know how to spell the 
other.^^ Translation, on the other hand, forces a great many new and 
useful words and phrases upon the learner's attention, helps, therefore, 
to enlarge his vocabulary and to extend his power of expression to thoughts 
more mature and profound, than could have originated in his own brain. 
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In this connection I may mention that translation also makes the 
new subjects and new ideas that he meets with in foreign authors more 
immediately and practically available. When, in Germany or France, we 
read an article, essay or book, we are of course interested in remembering 
its subject matter or thought-context in the German or French form be- 
cause only thus can we make use of them in conversing with Frenchmen 
or Germans, but as long as we live among English speaking people if we 
wish to communicate to them ideas and facts that we have gathered from 
foreign sources, our first effort will be to clothe, them in an form that will 
make them available for this purpose. 

You may think it quite unnecessary that I should rehearse here all 
these reasons for the practice of translation into English, of the use of 
which you are probably perfectly convinced. What I have said is not 
meant to convince anybody but to justify to myself the extended use I am 
making of this means of instruction. With the exclusive use of transla- 
tion I have never been satisfied ; I have, therefore, read eagerly for years 
the reform literature so abundantly supplied by Germany in books, pam- 
phlets, and Vietor^s publication "Die Newer en Spracheii\ and as a result 
I have been confirmed in my conviction, that the oral use of the language, 
which I had never quite given up since the days of the Natural Method, 
is just the corrective we need to make our teaching both interesting to 
our pupils and satisfactory to ourselves. Feeling strongly therefore, the 
claims of the spoken language I might have gone the full length of the 
reform method, if the peculiar conditions under which we teach here : the 
age of our pupils and the college requirements had not necessitated the 
retention of translation, and finding myself thus in opposition to views 
with which I am at heart very much in sympathy I have looked for as 
many reasons as I could find in justification of my course. If this self 
examination has taxed your patience I apologize. 

But I am not going to close without a few remarks in favor of the 
oral use of languages. After enlarging on the uses of translation it is 
only just that I should also say what I think it cannot do. 

1. It cannot teach pronunciation. On the contrary, the change 
which it involves from the articulation of the language to be learned to 
that of the mother tongue counteracts directly the acquisition of a good 
pronunciation. Phonetic explanations are of no avail and the reading 
of a few sentences or short passages only lead to worse bungling. Only 
speaking the language can do any good, using it in question and answer 
in conversation or short anecdotes. For every sentence that you can 
have your pupils read, you can ask half a dozen questions and you can 
ask every question half a dozen times without boring the class. There 
need be no fear of that; young pupils like to do something and are eager 
for their turn to answer. Do you think you could have an exercise of six 
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sentences read by every pupil in the class without causing a revolt? And 
here is a large amount of German or French being spoken with pleasure — 
and spoken after having been heard pronounced by the teacher correctly 
and with the proper intonation. This must lead to a tolerable pronunci- 
ation and practises the ear as well. But let me insist, it cannot be done 
without a great amount of speaking. A good pronunciation is a very 
gradual growth; it must be started right by correct explanations of the 
new sounds and some sort of phonetic drill, so that no faulty habits are 
formed at the beginning. But only years of practice can give that ease 
of articulation and that particular intonation which are the essentials of 
what we call the accent of a foreign language. 

2. Translation cannot give a vocabulary. I mean a working voca- 
bulary the words of which are at our fingers^ ends and jump to the tip 
of our tongue whenever we are in need of them. Translation provides us 
with the meaning of words but it does not associate the idea and the word 
together so that one may call up the other, nor does it fasten them in our 
memories in such a way that they are available for our use whenever we 
need them. Only speaking can do this, because only by speaking can we 
get the necessary amount of practice. We have complete command of a 
word only after we have used it in all its different forms and in all pos- 
sible contexts. N'o amount of translating can give us such opportunities. 
But can speaking do this ? Yes, only we must distinguish a working vo- 
cabulary from the general dictionary of a language. The former contains 
all the most common words : from 700 — 1000. These are all that are really 
necessary to understand a language, but then they must really be part and 
parcel of our linguistic outfit. The meanings of all other words we either 
get from the dictionary or they come to us from the context of a series 
of familiar words. N'ow I should not consider it an unrational plan to 
devote the first year of language study principally to the acquisition of 
such a working vocabulary by all possible means but especially by the 
practice of speaking. The rest of the language would gradually grow 
around this nucleus by a kind of crystalizing process and for this gradual 
growth translation, of course, is of great assistance, so that it would find 
its place in the later years of the course. 

3. Translation does not teach thinking in a foreign language. By 
thinking is not meant logical thinking. Of course we can never teach 
our pupils to reason, make inferences and draw conclusions in French or 
German, or as it has been put, make a boy rack his brains in German or 
cudgel his brains in French. What is meant by ^^thinking in a language^' 
is merely the ability of expressing a thought in the foreign language or 
of taking in a thought clothed in a form of the foreign language, and of 
doing this directly without taking the roundabout way through the mother 
tongue. That this can be done is a matter of a very common experience; 
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in studying a foreign language we always aim at this and we are sure of 
having made progress in a language when we feel we can think in it. 
This, of course, is the very opposite of translating. As I have said, how- 
ever, translating is not quite as much of an obstacle in the way of this 
result as it would seem at first glance. Just because it is a roundabout 
way, the mind refuses to travel it, and does without it, as soon as it gets 
some familiarity with the ground to go over. Only we must assist the 
mind a little in gaining this familiarity and that can best be done by 
speaking — ^which involves constant practice, constant repetition, without 
which there cannot be any real familiarity with a subject, especially a 
language. 

If, then, we would have our pupils get a good pronunciation, a good 
working vocabulary, and some ability of taking in the meaning of a pas- 
sage without translating, we ought to include the practice of speaking in 
our modern language courses. 

There is this general consideration that should never permit us to 
omit the oral use of a language that we are teaching. It is that speaking 
is the essential part of a language. We teach German script, not because 
it is of so very much importance, but because it belongs to German and 
if we omitted the script from our German courses we should neglect part 
of our duty, which is to teach as much of German as we can under the 
circumstances. We teach a great many things that are of no importance 
in themselves, i, e,, that der Kdse is the only masculine noun in e belong- 
ing to the first class of the strong declension, or that the verb henir forms 
an irregular part participle in t, and so forth, while we slight more or less 
— ^let us confess that we do it — ^the mosct essential part of a language, 
namely, a speaking knowledge of it. It is an incontrovertible axiom with 
me that nobody can pretend to know a language unless he can speak it. 
Do we consider that our immigrants know English as long as they cannot 
speak it? And yet there are people who think they know French and 
German without being able to speak them. Send them to France or Ger- 
many, if you want to disabuse them. Look at the fate of Latin. As long 
as it was spoken in class and lecture room, people got a fairly good knowl- 
edge and command of it, they did not leave it behind when they left the' 
halls of learning but read and enjoyed their classic authors all their lives. 
Latin was alive as long as the teachers of Latin kept it alive and became 
a dead language only when they killed it by dropping its oral use. Now, 
French and German are living languages. The question is : Ought we 
to teach them as if they were dead ? 



